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seen. Dead horses, blankets and personal effects were scattered
everywhere. Many tepees had blown down, others were standing
stark and cold, or leaning drankenly with the wind. Long gaping
slashes in their walls and dark figures lying singly and in heaps
among them told a tragic story. Someone counted more than a
hundred adult bodies and those of twenty-odd children lying in
the snow.
An officer stated that the Indians returned at night to search for
and carry away those whom they found still alive, that others had
been taken to the Agency along with wounded soldiers, that still
others had feigned death to stab those about to aid them. How
anyone could have survived in such circumstances was a mystery
until a grizzled cavalryman explained.
"A bellyful of hot lead kept the bastards warm/* he said*
Shortly before we left the battlefield, the committeeman from
Ghadron found a little girl about a year old, alive and unhurt,
tucked between two dead women. Someone, evidently, had
wrapped her in blankets, possibly the night before; then, becoming
alarmed, had made off without her. She made no sound as she
was lifted from her gruesome bed, but when she saw we were not
her people she began whimpering weakly. A friendly squaw at
the Agency changed her clothing and the man took her with him
back to Chadron, where, I heard later, she was adopted into a
white family.
An official list of casualties at the battle of Wounded Knee, the
last battle in the last Indian war, gave the number of soldiers
killed as 25, wounded, 35; Indian men killed, 85; women killed,
65; children, 20. A squad of soldiers was sent over to dig a long
trench for the dead; the agent in charge of the reservation lost
his job. The commanding officer of troops engaged was called to
Washington, where he justified his drastic measures. Big Foot and
his band had been exterminated; at last General Custer was
avenged.
What had really happened to that little Indian girl? How well
had she adjusted herself to the new life resolving from such tragic
circumstances? The question occurred to me from time to time
over a period of many years, but it was not until 1940 that it was
convenient to find the answer. Last September my wife and I
drove east by way of the Black Hills and Ghadron, where not
more than a dozen old residents of the town recalled the eircum-